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TREATMENT OF SPINAL DISEASES. 
BY JOSEPH G. NORWOOD, M.D. MADISON, INDIANA. 


Ir is an easy matter to object to the treatment recommended by our 
predecessors ; but a matter of some difficulty to propose a better meth- 
od—one which will bear the scrutiny of those who are to follow us, as 
well as the test of clinical practice. The treatment now to be detailed, 
it is believed, will stand under the most rigid scrutiny, as it has shown 
ae) pre-eminently successful in the hands of its author, Professor 

udley. 

ee vailicaticce to be fulfilled are, Ist. To correct the disorder of the 
general system, and thus, by arresting its effects on the local disease, to 
prevent its further progress. 2d. To restore the lost parts, if absorption 
of the vertebre has taken place; or, if the disease las not proceeded 
to that extent, to restore the parts to healthy action. ‘To effect these 
objects, the same principles which guide us in the treatment of other 
diseases, are to be relied on. 

The first object aimed at, the restoration of the general system to 
healthy action, is one of paramount importance ; for the patient cannot 
recover while the causes continue to operate which produced the distor- 
tion. We effect this by the use of all those remedies that we pre- 
scribe for constitutional derangements in other cases. ‘There is no dif- 
ference in the condition of the general system in this and other diseases. 
The onus of the malady has fallen, in this case, on a particular part, 
because there was greater predisposition or capability for disease in it, 
than in other parts of the system. A very slight difference in predispo- 
sition, at first, would have given us hip-joint disease, simple glandular 
enlargements, tubercular consumption, or affections of the liver, or 
kidneys, or uterus, without the curve. Then the general treatment 
applicable to the cure of those diseases, will cure the one in hand; 
being modified only by the peculiarity of the local affection. 

In accomplishing the second indication, viz. the restoration of the 
bone, rest is the main object, while the first is being fulfilled. A bone 
is to be restored; and the means to be employed for the restoration of 
bones in a diseased state, the result of constitutional causes, and those 
the result of violence, must, in their main features, be the same. We 
cannot produce reunion in a fractured bone, unless the parts be kept in 
a state of absolute quietude ; no more than we could heal a common 
incised wound by the first intention, without keeping the divided sur- 
faces in apposition. 
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It is contended by Wilson and others, that the bodies of diseased ver- 
tebre are never renewed. This is shown to be a mistaken opinion by 
Baynton, Copland and others; and several cases treated by Prof. Dud- 
ley; which we could detail, did our limits permit, would most effectually 
prove it erroneous. Why shonld vertebre not be restored as well as 
other bones? We know of nothing in their structure or functions to 
forbid it, if they are treated in obedience to the same principles that 

vern us in the treatment of other diseased bones. An entire bone 

as been restored in the finger when lost by paronychia; and several 
inches of the tibia and fibula have been restored after being crushed 
almost as fine as powder. Only give the spinal column an equal chance, 
and it will renew itself as soon as other bones. I know an objection 
may be raised here, founded on facts, that fractures of the spine are 
always fatal, sooner or later; arguing a want of power in the column to 
tepair the injury. But this objection does not, in our opinion, militate 
against the position we have assumed ; for any accident sufficient to frac- 
ture the back, must also do violent injury to the medulla spinalis, which 
is not the case in constitutional affections involving the column—they are 
gradual in their advances, and may always be ascertained before the 
medulla is fatally injured. In cases of fracture, death does not result 
so much from the incapability of nature to heal the breach, as from our 
incapacity to restore the parts to their natural position, and from the 
direct effect of the violence on the spinal marrow. Wherever the 
curve comes from constitutional causes, some parts of the vertebre are 
sound, and maintain their natural relationship. If, however, the perios- 
teum were destroyed, we do not suppose the bone could be regenerated. 

Scemmering relates a case of the fracture of the spine, in which union 
of the bones had advanced almost to complete ossification in three 

weeks. The patient died, but certainly not from defective powers of 

ossification. 

The rest spoken of, is not intended to be absolute, as is contended for 
by Mr. Abernethy. Exercise is of as much importance to health as 
rest; and to it in a great measure we must attribute the cure of Mr. 

Baynton’s case. ‘This exercise must, in every instance, be taken in a 

horizontal position, and the patient, on no account, be allowed to rise at 

any period of the cure. If he does rise, the pressure made on the new 
parts will cause their absorption, and the degree of irritation induced 
will render the disease more. aggravated than at the beginning of the 
cure. New parts are always more easily acted on by the absorbents 
than old ones. We see this constantly exemplified in ulcers which 

break out in old cicatrices. So great is the irritability of the part, that a 

very slight scratch is often sufficient to produce a large and intractable ul- 
i cer, especially if aided by derangement of the alimentary organs. Exercise 
rh 1 in the upright position in cases of spinal affection, where the disease has 

i : proceeded to any extent, would be highly favorable to the formation of 
Li abscesses ; and, according to Mr. Brodie, where they are formed, the 
: termination is always fatal. 
| The patient may play his extremities freely, and roll across the floor 
Ly as often as he may feel disposed. Absolute rest is only necessary 
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where anchylosis with a curve is the object ; but after the constitutional 
disorder is inpressed by the proper remedies, motion does not hurt, but 
favors the cure by improving the general health, and giving all possible 
energy to the muscular system. 

Mr. Pott confined his patients in bed during the greatest part of the 
time occupied in creating anchylosis ; but he did not attribute to the pos- 
ture the good effects in any degree. His drains were thought to accom- 
plish everything. 

Where the disease has resulted from the absurd fashions of dress 
producing paralysis of the muscles of the trunk, and has not proceeded 
to actual caries of the bone, exercise, in the manner pointed out, is 
really the main feature in the cure. And if, when the patient rises, 
there should be a tendency to a recurrence, the patient can, by an effort 
of the will, rectify it without the aid of machinery, which by again 
debilitating the muscles would only occasion a relapse. The familiar 
illustration of Mr. Hunter, of the ploughboy turned soldier, is in point. 
He proved by it, that the habit of carrying the person in any particular 
manner might be acquired at any period of life. 

Before we pass on we will give our objection to drains, as proposed 
by Mr. Pott, and recommended by some of the European surgeons, and 
nearly all the American ones at the present day. We might give more, 
but will content ourselves with naming one all sufficient one. If drains 
were made on the spinal region, the patient would be debarred from 
taking the exercise we have recommended, and which is so necessary to 
the healthy action of the chylopoietic viscera, and to the invigoration of 
the muscular system. If placed anywhere else, they could do no good. 

Most cases of spinal diseases are the result of a scrofulous habit, 


which is always considered one of debility. Hence, the common prac- | 


tice has been to resort to tonics, in order to build up the patient’s consti- 
- tution. The result of the practice is its most signal condemnation. It 
has always failed, because it was founded on erroneous physiological 
views. 

The system is in a state of great debility, to be sure; but instead of 
requiring tonics, requires the very reverse of what are usually so de- 
nominated. They are the source of failure. The debility is so great, 
that the excitement created by the tonic cannot be borne; there is not 
sufficient stamina in the system to maintain it at the point to which it is 
raised, and in attempting to do this, it wears itself out by overaction, 
and sinks below the point at which the tonic found it. Such medicines 
are of no effect in removing the cause of the disease, which is, in every 
instance, either directly or indirectly, chylopoietic derangement. So far 
from stimulating, nothing calculated to increase the pulse or produce ex- 
citement, should, at any period of the cure, be allowed. 


In regard to the employment of medicinal agents, emetics and cathar-_ 


tics are the remedies to be relied on; especially the former. 
The object is, to bring the chylopoietic viscera into a healthy condi- 
tion, that they may elaborate chyle of the very best quality; for it is 
only by this that the system is to be sustained and renovated, and the 
consequences of the local affection repaired. The secretions are always 
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deficient or depraved ; and hence, emetics and mercurial cathartics, by 
their salutary influence on the secreting organs, and especially the liver, 
are our best remedies. 

If, however, the system be so much prostrated, as not to be able to 
bear emetics as often as desired, they may be suspended at intervals ; 
taking care to keep up effectually the action of the liver and bowels. 
If the bowels are disposed to torpidity, one or two grains of tartar may 
be combined with the cathartic; or if they are inclined to be very 
irritable, calomel, with a small portion of ipecacuanha, or rhubarb, will 
answer better. 

In making choice of an emetic, the condition of the system at the 
time is always to be taken into consideration. ‘Tartar may be required 
to-day, if constipation exists, or we wish to make a very powerful and 
permanent impression on the system ; but if it has a tendency to pass 
off by the bowels, producing serous evacuations and debilitating the 
patient, to-morrow, ipecacuanha will answer a better pupose; or, if 
that becomes too irritating, salt water or mustard will fulfil the indication 
completely, by relieving internal congestion, equalizing the circula- 
tion, reducing febrile excitement, if present, and arousing the dormant 
energies of the nervous system. 

Emetics and cathartics are to be repeated as often as the circumstan- 
ces attending each particular case may require. In some cases, emetics 
may be called for every day for months, and cathartics (which should 
always contain a portion of mercury), nearly as often; but, as a gen- 
eral rule, applicable to all cases, they are to be continued at proper 
intervals, until the various secretions become perfectly healthy, at which 
time the disease, both local and general, will be found to be cured. As 
to the time for exhibiting these remedies, the emetic in the morning 
and the cathartic at night will probably be found as eligible a rule as 
could be laid down. ‘The convenience of the patient must be consulted, 
when nothing forbids it. | 

Of not less importance to the accomplishment of our object, is the 
quantity and quality of our patient’s diet. In vain may we exhibit 
remedies unless this be attended to. The stomach and assistant chylo- 
poietic viscera are in a debilitated condition, and unable to perform 
their customary functions. In common with, other secretions, the 
gastric is also depraved. Hence, if we overload the stomach with the 
most digestible and nutritious diet, or introduce only a small quantity of 
that which is difficult of assimilation, on account of the deficiency of 
gastric liquor it cannot be digested ; but acting as an irritant on the 
alimentary tract, only adds to the already existing disease. ‘The smallest 
quantity of food, of the mildest and most digestible character, is to be 
allowed. It will afford more chyle and of a better quality, with less 
expenditure of the vital energies, than a large supply. The design is 
not to fill the vascular system, but to have what does enter it of the 
purest character. Indian meal mush, skimmed milk, animal jellies, 
water gruel, bread of unbolted flour, and similar articles, may be allow- 
ed as circumstances dictate. In an especial manner is the black bread 
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serviceable, on account of its laxative properties, thereby assisting to - 
supply the deficiency of the biliary secretion. © | 

It was our intention to have entered more fully into the philosophy 
ot the treatment, of which the above is an outline, but cannot do it 
without extending our remarks far beyond reasonable bounds. ‘The 
above treatment is applicable to every case where the disease has made 
much progress ; to all cases proceeding from a scrofulous diathesis, or 
where the local affection has created general disorder. 

In some very rare cases, it has not been found necessary to use medi- 
cine at all. Dieting and posture alone have succeeded in effecting a 
permanent cure. This was in cases the nature of which was ascer- 
tained at a very early period. They are not often met with in applica- 
tions for relief.— Transylvania Medical Journal. 


ON CONSUMPTION, INSANITY AND DEATH, FROM A LOW DIET. 


FROM THE MSS. OF A MEDICAL MAN. 
[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journa}.] 


Tue first adoption of a vegetable diet, to the entire exclusion of animal 
food, of which the present writer heard, occurred in a highly respect- 
able family, about the same period that the practice of entire absti- 
nence from all stimulating drinks was adopted. ‘Three young persons, a 
brother and two sisters, died out of this family in quick succession. 
Whether any other members of the household came into the vegetable 
diet scheme, I do not know. I have conversed with one of the medical 
attendants of this family—an intelligent member of the faculty—who 
did not appear to have any name for the disease of which these persons 
died ; nor could he tell why they should thus suddenly have dropped 
off, as they did not manifest any very marked signs of debility by the 

Ise. 
P'Since that period, I have received, in the course of my correspon- 
dence, a letter from a physician standing at the head of his profession, 
in one of our States, giving an account of a gentleman, formerly a dis- 
tinguished judge of the Supreme Court of the State in which he resid- 
ed. This man, as my correspondent writes me, “ died a maniac, or 
under a monomania upon the subject of diet and regimen. He literally 
starved himself to death.”” The letter adds, further, that he refused to 
see any company, “or a physician, if he could help it, and died a mel- 
ancholy maniac.” ‘The same letter mentions, also, two other cases of 
death in the same way, and from the same cause. One was that of a 
young man ; the other, the daughter of a gentleman now standing high in 
an official capacity. | 

In the present ‘connection, I may mention the death of a highly re- 
spectable clergyman, about whose disorder there were various reports. 
One was, that he died of poison, accidentally taken, Lately, I hap- 
pened to be conversing with one of his physicians, a man of high re- 
spectability, who incidentally referred to his case, and decidedly imput- 
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ed his death to a cause which I had not before heard suggested. It 
was that of abstinence. 

It is desirable to have all the facts, and the vouchers for these facts, 
detailed. But these are matters not easily to be come.at. For I find 


_ that there is even a repugnance felt, and a delicacy manifested, by some 


hysicians, to give names and explicit references to cases of this kind. 
The acute sensibility of surviving friends, that any of their deceased 
and beloved relatives have fallen victims to a mode of living which 
some might deem suicidal, is painful in the extreme. And this feeling 
is very easily, and generously, and honorably, reciprocated by their 
family physician. We must, therefore, be satisfied with the facts which 
we receive from high-minded and honorable men, whether we have, or 
have not, every detail which might be demanded before a judicial tribu- 
nal; for, in the language of Dr. Rush, truth is truth, whether it is 
sworn to or not. 

Besides the cases already noticed, | might refer to at least five per- 
sons, in my own practice, or in whose cases I have been consulted, who 
sunk into their graves with adynamic, or anomalous diseases, from absti- 
nence. They were all temperate people. And we have often observ- 
ed that it is this class which is most apt to suffer. ‘They were also all 
people in the more elevated ranks of society, and not to be compared 
with that class whom we have heard adduced as a proof of the harmless- 
ness of a sudden and total change of habits of living—we mean those 
sent to the state’s prison. 

There is reason to fear a frightful increase of consumptions,* in 
those who debilitate their systems by a diet too low, or entirely vegeta- 
ble. If they escape their graves from the more immediate effects of 
such a course, which those mentioned above did not, there is much 
apprehension for the future. Ina note which the present writer took, 


from hearing the MS. lectures of Dr. Rush, the sentiments there ad- 


vanced merit attention at this period. That great physician says that 
some have recovered of consumption after having been given over by 
their physicians. And he accounts for the fact, upon the principle of 
their having resorted to a more nourishing, and cordial, and agreeable 
diet, than was allowed them by their medical advisers. But there is 
another authority in relation to this subject, to which every one at the 
present day will listen with attention. It is that of Laennec. The 
effects of a “ very austere ” diet in producing consumption in a religious 
society, is very strikingly exemplified by him. And it carries with it 
the more weight, as the relation was not made solely with reference to 
an austere and sparing diet, which, however, from the history which he 
gives, appears to have been the principal or only cause of this terrible 
mortality from phthisis. It occurs under the head of consumption from 
the “‘ Depressing Passions.”” (See Dewees’s Practice.) Laennec says, 
*‘ During the ten years I was physician to this association, I witnessed its 
entire renovation two or three different times, owing to the successive loss 


* Whilst e in writing this article, a paper received announces the death of Mr. Joseph K. 
the last of a family of eleven, who have all died of the consumption. 
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of all its members, with the exception of a small number, consisting 
chiefly of the superior, the grate-keeper, and the sisters who had charge 
of the garden, kitchen, and infirmary.” Now, that their slender diet, 
which Laennec calls “very austere,” was the cause of phthisis, seems 
evident from the exemptions. The superior, and those who had charge 
of the kitchen, garden, and infirmary, we may be allowed to suppose, 
did not live quite as abstemiously as did the remnant of this half-starved 
association. It is true that Laennec refers the source of consumption 
among these religionists to the ‘“ Depressing Passions.”” But the cause 
of this depression of the passions was no doubt owing to their austere 
and inadequate diet; for we have not observed any such depressing — 
effects from religion itself. 

Insanity has already been clearly traced to a diet and regimen too 
sparing, and especially to a diet consisting wholly of vegetables, accom- 

nied with a disuse of everything but water as a drink. And between 
insanity and consumption there is an intimate connection, admitted by 
all, although accounted for by none. Every physician, of much experi- 
ence, knows of instances of consumption being converted into insanity ; 
and of insanity and consumption, occurring in the same family, w 
are descended from an insane stock. 

The religious ascetics, to whom Laennec refers, were all women—a 
sex which usually bears a diminution of their accustomed diet very ill; 
and for this very good reason, they are habitually temperate. We never 
hear the word glutton applied to the sex. Whereas the really intem- 
gigs both in eating and drinking, are benefited by abstemiousness. 

t is the strictly temperate, as we have often noticed, who bear a change 
of regimen with the worst effects. Still, there are, as in all general 
rules, exceptions, for very many bear the immediate effects without in- 
jury ; but the remote effects are ever to be apprehended, even in such 
cases. 

Men who can feel the weight of an argument, and who can deduce | 
from the past, the present, and the future, legitimate deductions and 
reasonable conclusions and correct inferences, will, in no very long 
period, we apprehend, be horror-struck with the picture which their. 
own hands have helped to draw. It will be the maniac, in the cell of the 
maniac, with the consumptive, and the graves of those dead with con- — 
sumption. We beg of professors of colleges, and doctors of medicine, 
to pause, ere any more names of these descriptions are lent to measures 
fraught with mischief so deplorable. Let the aborigines of this country 
be noticed in connection with a national change of diet. _It is a fact, 
and, so far as we know, without exception, true, that the Indians who 
have changed their native mode of living, for that of their civilized 
neighbors, have been swept away as with the besom of destruction. 
Where the early European settlers of this continent, as William Penn, 
in Pennsylvania, used the Indians best, and thus induced them to adopt 
their modes, there now are they fewest in number: whilst in Spanish 
America, where they were used so barbarously as to make them detest 
and spurn every custom of the Spaniards, there, at this day, they 
abound by millions. By changing their diet and mode of life, they 
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died ; by adhering to their own customs and manner of living, they re- 
tained their health, and experienced less diminution? of their numbers. 
Kindness, therefore, has been more fatal to their race than the most 
barbarous treatment. The former led them to adopt a mode of life so 
little congenial to their own, and that of their ancestors, that extirpation 
was the consequence. 

But we would not be understood? to” deprecate any mode of diet 
or manner of living whatever, except relatively, ‘Che Scot may 
live upon oat-meai, the Chinese upon rice, the Irish upon potatoes, 
and the Laplander upon the offal and oil of fish; and as they all 
live as did their ancestors, they may all live in health. But let the 
Chinese abjure their rice for fish-oil, or the Laplander his fish-offal 
for rice, and who can predict the diseases that might ensue? Still 
there is nothing that habit, in a long course of time, may not overcome. 
But few individuals would live long enough to-overcome it, as respects 
that mode of living to which they and their ancestors had, from time 
immemorial, been accustomed. : 

We have never had an overweening attachment to chemical patholo- 
gy ; but the result of some experiments from so high an authority as 
that of Dr. Marcet, has struck us with some force. He “ found that 
chyle, formed from vegetable food, contains nearly three times as much 
carbon as that which is formed from animal food.” Now carbon is the 
principal intoxicating ingredient in alcoholic and vinous liquors, if not 
the only and entire ingredient having any effect of the kind. And we 
can easily form an opinion of the deleterious effects, of a superabun- 
dance being introduced into the blood, of this substance, from the per- 
nicious effects of alcoholic liquors, in excess, being introduced into the 
stomach. The remote consequences, we should infer to be debility, and 
diseases dependent upon debility. But the immediate effects, where it 
was profusely produced, in the unaccustomed vegetable eater, might be 
that of a poison; and we may account for some sudden and mysterious 
deaths from this source. A physician of my acquaintance entered 
upon the abstemious plan, both as to drinks and diet, with the most 
Sanguine expectations of its promoting longevity, and of its procuring 
long life for himself. He died suddenly, not long since. He did not 
jive in our immediate vicinity, but he resided in our native town, and 
among our friends and relations. We have, since his death, visited 
them, and with much anxiety we inquired into the circumstances of his 
death. But we were able to obtain little information, except that he 
was abroad on Tuesday, and died on Friday, and that without much if 
any previous illness. Nor could we learn that any name was even 
popularly attached to the disease of which he died. Were we permit- 
ted to theorize, we might infer that the sudden excess of carbon in the 
blood, from a vegetable diet, keeps up the pulse, and may deceive the 


physician. The three first cases mentioned, seem to justify such a 
conclusion. 


July 4, 1836. 
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{Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. | 


At length we have found the means to read this book through, and 
we hesitate not to say that it is the very book that is needed. An 
edition of 2000 copies, issued the first of last May, we are told, is al- 
ready exhausted, and another impression of 3000 already in hand, and 
partly engaged. It 4s a duodecimo volume of 332 pages, with large, 
beautiful Sansa acd at the book-stores for 75 cents a copy. 

Dr. Alcott, the author, has not attempted, on the humble subject of 
the treatment of children, to be brilliant. ‘“ Ornari res ipsa negat, con- 
tenta doceri.”” Nor does he manifest any ambition to be original. He 
has drawn largely from Dr. Dewees, Dr. Cadogan, and others. The 
excellence of this book consists in its being a safe, intelligible and full 
directory to young families and nurses: and we assure the medical men 
who shall recommend the work in their respective circles, they will not 
be likely to witness disappointment and rebuke from their employers. 
The writer of this notice began his professional labors as a country prac- 
titioner many years since; and the recollections of the embarrassments 
and mortifications resulting even then from the ignorance of nurses, are 
yet both vivid and painful. 

But if, twenty years since, nurses were not only young, inexperienced 
and unskilful, but scarce, what in the name of patience can physicians 
find now in the shape of nurses, when the young women of New Eng- 
land have taken it upon themselves to “man” all the factories, sew all 
the garments that are sent into the valley of the Mississippi and the 
Southern States, besides many for their own friends at home, array the 


fairer part of creation with dresses, teach the summer schools and many of | 


the higher seminaries, attend to all the kitchen concerns that their mothers 
cannot do, polish silver plate, stain maps for all America, bind millions 
of books, braid straw bonnets, and, just now, engage by hundreds in the 
silk business and manufacturing Tuscany braid? Alas! the thing is ut- 
terly impracticable. There is not the shadow of a doubt that many a 
‘Young Mother” is destined to severe suffering when she is first 
brought into the trying circumstances of the nursery. Some green 
thing or other is sequestered—in the shape of a nurse—not only with- 
out previous training, but without any experience or judgment, and to 
such ministrations are the poor infant and helpless mother consigned. 

Now, with these prospects before a young married couple, the book 
of Dr. Alcott does certainly afford some relief. Let the family physi- 
cian see to it, if he be consulted, that the husband procure a copy for 
his wife’s especial study previous to confinement ; and then, although 
she cannot create 2 nurse, she can direct one in the proper course, and 
thus obtain great benefit both to herself and the person employed. 

Nor will there be any difficulty to a person of ordinary capacity in 
understanding it. Dr. A. has succeeded in avoiding technicalities, and 
in making his work really popular. We noticed the word hernia, and 
one or two other similar terms, but they were evidently not designed. 

We beg Dr. A. to notice two things in his next edition. Ist. If peo- 
ple will sleep on feather beds, and we are quite apprehensive they will 
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as long as geese and hens are at hand, will he exhort them to send their 
beds to the dressing machine invented by Reynolds. We have this day 
examined the original machine for which a patent is obtained, and of 
which agencies are established in various parts of the United States and 
Europe. It consists of a sheet iron cylinder, 6 feet long and 3 feet in 
diameter, with a door in the side to admit the feathers. This cylinder 
is made slowly to revolve over ignited charcoal or wood, at as high a 
temperature as the feathers can bear without crisping. The feathers 
are previously washed in a solution of chloride of lime, and intro- 
duced into the cylinder, and while this revolves the feathers are 
thoroughly agitated*by an internal rack. The steam, loaded with 
volatilized animal matter, is seen issuing from perforations in the barrel, 
while the coarse dirt drops down through these same perforations upon 
the fire and the hearth beneath. The feathers are thus rendered pure, 
and so elastic as scarcely to bear compression into the tick from which 
they have just been taken. We have slept several months on a very 
old bed dressed in this way, and so far it appears quite renovated and 
agreeable. 

The other request we have to make is, that two or three pages be 
introduced on the diet and regimen of the “ young mother” during the 
first week of confinement. We do not speak of medicines, for the 
physician will see to this. But we have seen such uniformly favorable 
results from an absolute restriction to the farinacee during the first few 
days, and such infallible troubles from an animal and miscellaneous diet, 
that we are quite in earnest on this point. And we are very sure that 
the author will attend to this subject, and make the book in all respects 
perfect. We commend the work to general favor and patronage. 

July, 1836. 


THE REPORT OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


My Dear Str—You are aware of the proverb—there are no friends 
who, however good, do not find, at length, some matter to quarrel 
about. Were it my object to comment upon this word—I would rather 
say, upon this sad truth—I could present you with a pretty valuable 
sermon on the instability of the human mind. But you will excuse 
my not attempting for the present such a high task, for I am in humor 
of criticising, and not of lecturing upon any moral topic. 

The subject of my critical remarks is the notice you gave, two or 
three weeks past, of the Report of the magnetical experiments, trans- 
lated and lately published by me. To find fault with anything from 
you, I am sorry; for I profess to be, without flattering, a.decided ad- 
mirer both of your character and talents. But truth being the invaria- 
ble motto and constant end of our pursuits, we must pay our tribute 
to it, coute qui coute, and in every circumstance. Therefore, the little 
article alluded to having been made public through your Journal, I think 
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it my duty to say also to the public what I find wrong in it. You will 
certainly approve me. 

Let me begin by thanking you most sincerely for the high terms of 
praise with which you speak of my introduction. But even these 
praises 1 must declare as altogether exaggerated, when you go so far as 
to advance that “ my writing is far better than that of the distinguish- 
_ ed men to whom I appear to look with gratification for crumbs.” The 
style of the report has certainly suffered by my translation, owing to my 
incomplete acquaintance with the English language ; yet, as to its compo- 
sition, no one can deny that it unites in a high degree, all the required 
qualities of such a kind of writing, viz. a plain narrative of facts. It is 
simple, clear, methodic, and abundant in every point. All that ts neces- 
sary, and nothing but what is necessary, is contained in it. ‘There are 
found no figures of rhetoric, to be sure—no brilliant movements of elo- 
quence ; for such things, Non ERaT Hic Locus. If the report had 
been written in a passionate and animated manner, people might have 
looked at it as an extravagant specimen of French enthusiasm, unworth 
of the attention of sound minds. Had it been argumentative and full 
of theoretical views, they would have called it a mere tissue of reason- 
ing, d perte devue, to support facts that are quite sufficient by them- 
selves. In a word, this report is the work of matter of fact, judicious, 
and scientific men, who contented themselves with saying modestly and 
decidedly what they saw. Now, my dear sir, in referring to this work 
for the composition of my introduction, I did not look merely for crumbs, 
but for wholesome and substantial food, and I may say that I found it. 
If my own fruit has proved good, it is because the fountain from which 
I drew my inspirations furnished me with a good and abundant supply. 

But there is, in your article, an assertion that I cannot help thinking 
very strange. It is this: “ The other part of the book (you mean the — 
Report itself) fell below our expectations, from the circumstance of its 
containing just nothing at all. Every attempt to produce something 
surprising, fails, because the evidence is not sufficiently definite.” What 
were, then, your expectations, my dear sir? Was your mind preoccu- 
pied by the idea that the report contained something else than a series 
of experiments in animal magnetism? If such was your impression, I 
grant your assertion is perfectly right—the report contains just nothing 
at all of what you expected. But in considering it such as it ought to 
be—a narrative of experiments made to ascertain the reality of animal 
magnetism, I defy any sound and honest mind to deny that it con- 
tains much. What a light-headed and impudent fellow I should have 
been to present to the public, as an indisputable testimony of the truth 
that I have so laboriously advocated for three or four months, a work 
entirely deficient in facts! and to assure them that no document more 
authentic and trustworthy can be found on animal magnetism. But I 
am confident, and most of your readers will acknowledge with me, that 
I have neither been mistaken, nor did I deceive the public, that the 
report is a valuable work, wisely written by respectable scientific men, 
that it contains facts pretty satisfactory of the reality of animal mag- 
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netism, as may be inferred in the conclusions placed at the end of the 
work. 

What do you think of the whole series of facts placed under the 
head of effects very probably derived from magnetism alone? What 
do you think of the deaf and dumb epileptic young man’s case ; of 
Prof. Itard’s, of M’lles Louise Delapalné, Samson’s, Ceeline’s ; of the 
cart-driver’s, of Mr. Chalet’s, a consul of France at Smyrna; of Mrs. 
Petit’s, Paul Villagrand’s, Pierre Cazot’s? Are not these cases strong- 
ly characterized by the magnetical action? Are they not surprising 
enough, and definite too? ‘They are communicated to us in such mi- 
nute and precise details, in a style so calm, so clear and candid, that it 
is sufficient, to my mind, to read them, to be convinced of the reality of 
animal magnetism. How could you affirm, then, that “every attempt to 
produce something surprising, fails, because the evidence is not suf- 
ficiently definite.’ 

Please, my dear sir, to look at the work in its proper view, and 
you will, surely, come to the same judgment as every impartial 
reader forms of it. The gentlemen of the committee having to report 
on the magnetical experiments they had been attending, thought it more 
logical and convenient to expose the effects produced in a progressive or, 
gradual manner, that is to say, from the slightest to the most evident 
and surprising ; so they did, with a great deal of method and a scrupu- 
lous accuracy. Supposing that you had made a series of experiments 
on a great number of patients, to ascertain the mode of action of mer- 
cury, Peruvian powder, &c.; the results obtained would be various, 
according to individuals—slight in some, powerful and well-marked in 
others, no effect at all would be produced in some others, &c. What is 
the reason of these differences of action? nobody can tell. In this 
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roceed from certain peculiarities of organization. Supposing that you 
ad to report on the experiments alluded to, you would certainly pro- 
ceed from the most doubtful and slight effects to the most efficient and 
striking. But because the action of mercury and Peruvian powder 
would not have been equally marked and successful on every individual, 
would you infer that either of those agents does not exist, or that they 
have no property at all to remove certain diseases? Apply these sup- 
positions to the report on the magnetical experiments. The effects 
related in it, vary according, very probably, to the peculiar organization 
of the persons acted upon—some are slight, others powerfnl and surpris- 
ing. Yet because magnetism acted but slightly in some, and even not 
at all in others, would you conclude thence there is no such agent as 
magnetism, or that it had no well-marked effect? Certainly not. Oth- 
erwise, in extending the argument to all the bodies in nature, we should 
come to conclude that none of them has any action on human organi- 

zation. 
It is time to finish our polemic. I leave it to those who read the 
report, and will read this article, to decide which of both of us is right. 

Yours, &c. 


Boston, July, 1836. Cu. Poyen. 
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MARINE HOSPITALS. 


NotwiTHsTANDING the vast resources of this favored country, a most 
niggardly system has been pursued in relation to sick and disabled sea- 
men—the very class, of all others, on which the bounties of a great 
commercial nation should be bestowed with an unsparing hand. In the 
first place, the manner in which they are supported, by a direct tax of 
twenty cents a month, deducted from the hard-earned wages of each 
sailor, without any regard to his circumstances, is absolutely disgraceful 
to the government of the United States. But even in this unrighteous, 
oppressive mode of sustaining marine hospitals, there are not half enough 
of them. No wonder the inquiry was made in Congress—what has be- 
come of the immense sums of hospital money, which has been rapidly 
accumulating for many years? 

Seamen are necessarily multiplying; but hospitals, for which they have 
invariably paid in advance, by no means bear any sort of proportion to 
the actual wants of seafaring men. Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
and a few other cities, perhaps, may have a marine hospital; but should 
a vessel put into Holmes’s Hole, Salem, Newburyport, Newport, or New 
London, for example, besides more than fifty other places on the coast, 
distinguished for their commercial enterprise, the sick sailor must either 
pay his own bill, or be carted to an almshouse. Under such circum- 
stances, as the government have pocketed the money, the Collector of 
the nearest port should certainly be authorized to defray all unavoidable 
expenses, 

Again, the poor sailor, under the existing rules, is not allowed to re- 
main under medical treatment but about five or six months, although he 
may have been paying for it forty years. 

n all this bad management, no one individual is blameable, because it 
is the law of the land. It is devoutly to be hoped that some command- 
ing spirit will rise up in Congress before the expiration of another year, 
to vindicate the sailor’s rights. 

While waiting the commencement of an important surgical operation 
at the Chelsea Hospital, the other day, we involuntarily began to muse 
on the general aspect and circumstances of that Institution. The loca- 
tion is beautiful, but the edifice is a libel on modern architecture. Six 
wards are obviously required, where there is now but one. As the stingy 
policy of the government will not very readily add new apartments, a 
few window blinds on the front would not essentially effect the revenue ; 
and if the sun could be kept from pouring his scorching rays directly on 
the beds of the patients, the effect would be delightful. The surgeon, 
according to all precedent, in such establishments, should be empowered 
to construct whatever might be advisable. No person can be supposed 
to know so well what is actually necessary for the immediate comfort of 
those under his charge. How much better and wiser it would have been, 
also, to have given the medical officer a house by himself. Being 
boxed up in one end of the hospital, his family must not only be annoy- 
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ed, but the patients themselves are under restraints to which they ought 
not to be subjected. 

Since we have commenced an examination of the Chelsea Marine 
Hospital, another suggestion may be useful by way of ahint. Extensive 
piazzas are needed exceedingly, entirely round the building. In bad 
weather there is no place for exercise, unless the convalescent race up 
and down the long passage ways between the wards, to the disturbance, 
certainly, if not the injury, of the sick. To complete the whole, and 
make it what it should be, the surgeon should have something like a 
compecemion for his services, which never was the case in this port. 

ith all its defects, Chelsea Hospital is an admirable school for gen- 
tlemen in the study of medicine and surgery. A multitude of diseases, 
from every clime, are there concentrated. Operations, various and im- 
portant, are constantly occurring—and on this account, were economy 
entirely out of the question, we can strongly recommend students to 
avail themselves of its many privileges. 


-COPLAND'S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 


A CORRESPONDENT residing at Portsmouth, Ohio, makes the following 
inquiry—*‘ Can you give me any information in regard to Copland’s Dic- 
tionary ? Are subscribers to be disappointed so frequently and no apolo- 
gy offered by the publishers? A liberal public will always be satisfied 
with reasonable apologies.” 

Believing the representations of the publishers, we have time and 
again apologized for them, and exerted our feeble influence to persuade 
the subscribers to that excellent work, that they would not be wronged, 
as the delays were unforeseen, and beyond the control of Messrs. Green 
and Colman. Letters from various parts of the United States have 
been addressed to us, repeatedly, to know what those gentlemen mean by 
such a quibbling, and, in this country, unprecedented course of hope-de- 
ferring conduct. That there is something mysteriously wrong in the 
matter, in our estimation, cannot longer be concealed. The third part 
might have been printed and distributed long since, as promised ; but 
there is not a single symptom manifested in the neighborhood of this 
office, calculated to encourage patrons with the expectation of obtaining 
what they have paid for in advance, and what they should: have had, 
without importunity, many months ago. — 

Mr. Colman is our acquaintance—kind-hearted, indefatigable, and 
distinguished for promptitude in business. It is the more surprising, 
therefore, that he, of all other men, should allow his reputation to be 
jeopardized in this unnecessary manner. Mr. Green, of Washington, 
we know nothing about. As he is constantly printing something pertain- 
ing to medicine, it is very certain that -his press has not been unemploy- 
ed. If any one is disposed to vindicate the house, we invite them to do 
it in this Journal—its pages being open for the relation of facts. We 
have been favored with declarations in abundance, and if nothing ex- 
tenuating is presented, justice requires that a thorough dissection should 
be made with a view to discovering the motives which have influenced 
these publishers to tantalize a whole body of intelligent men, who would 
gladly have sustained them in any measures that would have redounded 
to their individual benefit. | 
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Scarcity of Leeches in France.—Twenty-five years ago, says M. 
Guibourt, in a report drawn up by the Academy of Medicine, more than 
enough leeches were produced in France to supply the demand, at from 
15 to 60 francs a thousand. The consumption so much increased, that 
resort was had to Belgium, Spain, Italy, Bohemia, and even Africa. A 
few only are now produced in France, although the price is from 150 to 
200 francs a thousand. Brittany and Sologne furnish a few for com- 
merce. Spain and Bohemia are now exhausted. Those from Turkey 
are quite inferior, and the vast marshes of Hungary are beginning to be 
depopulated of them. Vertus, an establishment near Paris, is now su 
plied from the frontiers of Russia and Turkey. They are brouaht 
from Palota in bags, each containing from 50 to 70 weight, suspended in 
carts, which carry them to Paris in fourteen days. The report supposes 
that 500,000 are used annually in the hospitals of that great capital, 
which it is proposed to have conveyed to marshy districts, as they are 
used, and there left to propagate. The cost to hospitals for leeches, 
yearly, is computed at 70,000 francs. 


Diseases of European Sailors.—Dr. Stewart remarked at one of the 
late meetings of the Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta, that 
two hundred and forty-four European sailors had been under his care, 
from the 15th of Nov. 1834, to the 18th of Sept. 1835—of which all 
but three were white men, and recently arrived, and the majority of 
them had acute diseases; the number of deaths was fourteen. As he 
had directed his attention the last ten months to the effects of tropical 
disease on European sailors, he was so forcibly struck with the pecu- 
liarities attendant upon them, that he was anxious to receive the opinion 
of his medical brethren upon the subject. 


Medical Faculty of Berlin.—There are sixteen ordinary professors, ten 
extraordinary, and fifteen private teachers, or lecturers—so that, taken 
together, there are forty-one instructers in the University. Hufeland, 
universally celebrated, though Professor of Clinical Medicine, no longer 
delivers public lectures. Von Grafe is the Professor of Surgery, Schlemm 
has Anatomy; and Miller Anatomy and Physiology combined. None of 
the remainder are distinguished, though all of them are men of the highest 
qualifications. All of theordinary professors and four of the extraordinary , 
receive salaries—the joint amount of which is 15,450 rix dollars. For 
the support of the anatomical theatre and museum, under the superinten- 
dence of Miller, director, and Schlemm, prosector, it costs, annually, — 
$3,167. A very valuable collection of surgical and obstetrical instru- 
ments and bandages is maintained at an expense of 430 dollars, under 
the superintendence of Kluge, one of the extraordinary Professors of 


Surgery. 

Fach of the twenty-five governments into which the government of 
Prussia is divided, has a government medical counsellor—regierungs- 
medicinalrath—for the recognizance of medical cases coming under the 
notice of the administration, each with a salary of from 900 to 1200 dol- 
lars. To this functionary the Physict of the district give in their reports, 
and from him emanate all the sanitory police arrangements. 
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To CorresponndENTS.—The case of Chronic Peritonitis in the Massachusetts 
State Prison, came too late for this week.—A variety of Medical Miscellany has 
been laid over for want of room.—Dr. Sweetser will accept our thanks—we shall 
examine his book very soon.—A biographical sketch of the late excellent Dr. 

Hazeltine, whose death is announced to-day, from some of the Gyan or Salem 
physicians, would be read with interest. 


Diep—In Lynn, Mass. Dr. Richard Hazeltine, aged 62. 


Whole number of deaths in Boston for the week ending July 16,25. Males, 14—Females, 11. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Tne Medical Lectures in Harvard University will begin at the Massachusetts Medical College in 
Mason Street, Boston, the first Wednesday in November next, at 1-4 before 9 A, M. and will con- 
tinue three months. For one month after the end of the course Lectures will be delivered in the Col- 
lege, and the Dissecting Room will be open to such Students as may remain, without additional fee. 
Such Students may also attend the Practice of the 


Anatomy and Operations! in Surgery, Dr. Warren. 
Chemistry, - Dr. WesstTer. 
Materir Medica, - - - - Dr. BiceLow. 
Midwifery and Medical Jurisprudence, = - - - - Dr. CHannina. 
Principles of Surgery and Clinical Surgery, - - - Dr. Haywarp. 
Theory and Practice of Physic, - . Dr. Ware. 


Clinicai Lectures will be delivered as usual on the cases in the Massachusetts General , Hospital. 
New Dissecting Room.—A new Dissecting Room is now building, and will be finished hefore the 
Lectures begin. It willoccupy all the vacant land at the East of the Medical College. Every care 
is taking to make this important part of the Medical Scligo! as perfect as possible, so that it may fur- 
nish to the Student ample facilities for prosecuting his Anatomical studies. The legal enactments of 
the State, so liberally and so wisely framed, will be faithfully and Bor ye: plied to the accom- 
ee of their important objects. LTER CHANNING, Dean. 
July , 1836. eoptN 


THE MEDICAL LECTURES at Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. will commence on Thursday, 
the eleventh day of August, and continue fourteen weeks. Lectuess on 


Anatomy, Surgery and Obstetrics, by R. D. Musser, M.D. 
Physiology, Materia Medica and Medica! Surisprudence, - Daniex Oxiver, M.D. 
Theory and Practice of Physic, - J. Devamater, M.D. 
Chemistry and Pharmacy, - O.P. Hupsarp, A.M. 


Fees for the course, $50 ; Matriculating fee, $9. 

The Lectures on the Theory and Practice will be given, this year, during the first five weeks of the 
term, two lectures daily. 

June 23, 1836. 3t—July 20 


MEDICAL INSTRUCTION. 


Tue subscribers are associated for the purpose of giving a complete course of medical instruction 
and will receive pupils on the following terms: 

The pupils will be admitted to the practice of the Massachusetts General Hospita!, and will receive 
clinical lectures on the cases they witness there. [nstruction, by lectures or examinations, will \be 
given in the intervals of the public lectures, every week day. 


On Midwifery, and the Diseases of Women and Children, and on Chemiony by Dr. CHannine. 


On Physiology, Pathology, Therapeutics, and Materia Medica . ‘6 Dr. Ware, 
On the Principles and Practice of 
On Anatomy - - - 


The students are oilaed oth a room in Dr. Lewis’s house, where they have access to a large 
library. Lights and fuel without any charge. The opportunities for acquiring a knowledge of Anato- 
my are not inferior to any in the country. 

‘The fees are 3109—to be paid in advance. No credit given, except on sufficient security of some 
person in Boston, nor for a longer period than six months 

Applications are to be made to Dr. Walter Channing, Tremont Street, opposite the Tremont House, 


Boston. WALTER CHANNING 
JOHN WARE, 
Jan 20—lyep GEORGE W. OTIS, JR. 


WINSLOW LEWIS, JR. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL is published every Wednesday, by 
D. CLAPP, JR. at 184 Washington Street, corner of Franklin Street, to whom all communications 
must be addressed, post-paid, It is also published in Monthly Parts, each by containing the weekly 
numbels of the preceding month, stitened in a cover. J. V.C. SMITH, M .D. Editor. ~ Brice $3,00 a 
vear in advance, $3.50 after three months, and $4,00 if not paid within the year.—Agents allowe 
every seventh copy gratis.—Oraers from a distance must be 3ecomnanied by payment in advance, 
Satistactory relerence.—Pustage tne same 4s lor & Le Wspuper, 
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